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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 



Scales for Grammar and Punctuation 
With spelling well in hand, it was to be expected that the "yardstick 
men," as Mr. Courtis calls them, would turn their attention to grammar. 
This Professor Daniel Starch, of the University of Wisconsin, has done. 
He contributes to the Journal of Educational Psychology for December, 
19 1 5, an article on "The Measurement of Achievement in English 
Grammar," in which he presents scales for measuring (1) ability to 
use grammatical forms, (2) ability to punctuate, and (3) knowledge of the 
facts of grammar. 

The scales were derived from data gathered by submitting hundreds 
of sentences to be marked or punctuated, as the case might be, by a 
thousand students distributed through the four upper grades, the high 
school, and the first years of college. They consist essentially of groups 
of four sentences, each group being separated from those above and 
those below by approximately equal degrees of difficulty. Each group 
is called a step, and the pupil is credited with a step if he marks three 
of the four sentences correctly. 

The author states that the scales would be more accurate if each 
group contained several more sentences so as to eliminate the possibility 
of correct marking by accident. Copies may be obtained from the author. 



Latin and English 
Professor Starch has also been looking into the question whether 
the study of Latin is a way of learning English. In the School Review 
for January he presents "Some Experimental Data on the Value of 
Studying Foreign Languages," from which it appears that some of the 
claims often put forward as the raison d'etre for Latin have slight founda- 
tion. He finds little evidence that the pursuit of a foreign language 
makes superior students and none at all that it improves the student's 
use of English, though it does strengthen his hold upon the facts of 
English grammar. Latin, he thinks, should be studied for its own sake. 



The Backgrounds or Co-operation 
In the same number of the Review will be found a very suggestive 
editorial note on "What Lies Back of Co-operation." This is con- 
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ceived to be the attitude of authorship, the recognition of the fact that 
language is a medium for the communication of ideas and not a body of 
formal elements for analysis. Tracing this ideal from the reforms of 
Samuel Kirkham in 1823, the writer comes to the conclusion that lan- 
guage habits may be cultivated by the whole school but not primarily in 
classes devoted solely to composition. He admits, however, the neces- 
sity of such classes in order to provide the drills necessary to accuracy, 
and he would doubtless grant that speaking and writing in the composi- 
tion class itself may constitute actual communication of ideas. 



Methods of Testing Reading 

Several reading scales have been published, notably by Courtis, 
Thorndike, Starch, and Kelly. Reports as to their effectiveness, 
however, have not been made generally available. Teachers and super- 
visors will, therefore, be much interested in the articles on "Methods 
of Testing Reading" which Mr. William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, is writing for the Elementary School Journal. In the January 
number he describes at length the reading tests which he arranged for 
the school surveys in Cleveland and Grand Rapids. 

These tests were divided into "Preliminary" and "Uniform" and 
were intended to measure both rate of reading and ability to reproduce 
and interpret the thought of what was read and thus make possible 
various studies as to the relative progress of individuals, classes, and 
schools. The preliminary tests were arranged by each teacher for herself 
and consisted mainly in noting how many words each pupil read aloud 
and silently in one minute under regular classroom conditions, the 
teacher employing her customary methods of determining whether each 
pupil understood what he read. 

The uniform tests brought into play certain selections of prose 
unfamiliar to the pupils. Each child read for one minute, marked the 
last word read, and then attempted to write out what he had read. By 
giving one selection to the children of the second, third, and fourth 
grades, another to those of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and a third 
to those of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, the measurement of 
progress through the school was made possible. 

Mr. Gray makes numerous suggestions concerning the comparative 
studies which may be based upon the data obtained from such reading 
tests as he described, and promises a second article, which will describe 
more accurately "Standardized Tests" to be used for checking group 
tests and for a close study of individuals. 



